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Trust Law was passed." The facts that the combination might have been inspired by "wholly laudable and unselfish motives," and that it was, perhaps, "the initial and necessary step in the accomplishment of great designs," were said to make no difference. If the combination had power to "suppress competition between two or more parallel and competing lines of railroad engaged in interstate commerce," no matter whether it had actually exercised that power or not, it was illegal. The Northern Securities Company was, therefore, enjoined from voting stock, acquiring additional stock, paying dividends, or exercising corporate control. The principal difference in the judgments of the two lower courts was this: one held that the mere purchase of a majority of the shares of the Great Northern and Northern Pacific by the Securities Company was illegal, because it gave the holding company power to restrict competition and thus restrain trade; the other declared that the mere possession of power does not warrant the assumption that the power will be criminally used.1
Both cases were carried by appeal to the United States Supreme Court in Washington, where they were argued by some of the ablest lawyers in the
1 The records, briefs, and arguments in these cases made abou t eight thousand pages, or sixteen large octavo volumes.